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The Williams’ Residence Hall. 
Completion of the Grand Ave. 
Wing Assured. 
Girt OF $12,000 IN MEMORY OF JOHN MARSHALL 
WILLIAMS, INVOLVING THE RAISING OF $13,000 
TO COMPLETE AND EQUIP THE TWO WINGS. 





In filial regard for their father’s memory and 
in token of sharing his interests in the per- 
manent establishment of the work of Chicago 
Commons, the family of the late John Marshall 
Williams have given $12,000 to assure the com- 
pletion of the Grand avenue wing of our new 
building as a memorial to their parents. To 
this end his six sons and daughters—Lucian M. 
Williams, Mrs. Isabella Williams Blaney, Mrs. 
Helen Williams Husser, Mrs. Jessie Williams 
Simmons, Mr. Nathan W. Williams and Mrs. 
Edith Williams Kirkwood—contribute $2,000 
each, on condition that the $8,000 previously 
given by their father toward the erection of 
the Morgan street wing be added to their gift 
and that with the §20,000 thus assured the 
“Williams Residence Hall” be erected. 

The trustees of the Chicago Commons Asso- 
ciation, in gratefully accepting this ‘sponta- | John Marshall Williams 
neous and generous gift, by the action reported 
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below, decided to make an immediate effort to 
raise, by subscriptions, payable within one 
year, not only $8,000 to replace what must thus 
be transferred from the fund for the Morgan 
street wing, but $5,000 additional to complete 
the payments on the latter and to equip it for 
its fullest service. 

The $13,000 thus to be secured, together with 
the $12,000 given by the Williams family and 
the $29,217.71 already paid on account of the 
Morgan street wing and toward the purchase 
of the additional lot to the south of it, will put 
the Chicago Commons Association in possession 
of a building equipment costing, with its fur- 
nishing, fully $56,000, which by the terms of 
the land lease can never be alienated from the 
settlement work and the use of the Tabernacle 
church, for both of which it is held in trust. 

Mr. Williams’ initial contributions toward the 
building, together with those of other early 
friends, have thus secured for Chicago Com- 
mons permanent foothold in the city, and in 
so doing have also assured the perpetuity of 
the important typical work of the Tabernacle 
church, which is organically independent of 
but closely associated with it. The memory of 
the man who, in his old age, caught this new 
vision of the city’s social need and began to try 
to realize it, deserves to have a living memorial 
among the masses of its people. Of Connecti- 
cut antecedents, he was born at Morrisville, 
New York, in 1821, where he improved such 
educational advantages as the common schools 
of the village and neighboring academies af- 
forded, Beginning his business career In a 
country store, he came to Chicage in 1848 and 
formed the lumber firni of Lull & Williams, 
with yards at Randolph and Jefferson streets, 
only a dozen blocks away from the site of the 
new building which will bear his name. Later 
he entered the firm of Ryerson, Williams & 
Co., located in the same neighborhood, at Ful- 
ton and Canal streets. His loyalty to the dis- 
trict, in whose soil his business life first struck 
root, is characterictic of the strong sense of 
justice he had. Believing in the future of Chi- 
cago, he invested his savings in its real estate, 
from which, together with his lumber and min- 
ing interests, his property was accumulated. He 
was president of the village of Evanston in 
1879, where for thirty-two years he made his 
home. For all these fifty-three years of his 
Chicago career he was actively identified with 
the Congregational fellowship. earlier at the 
First Church of this city, and later with the 
First Church in Evanston. His largest public 
donation was that of $25,000, made several 


years ago, to the endowment of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Since, in a recent codi- 
cil to his will, he referred to his deceased wife 
as the one “by whose frugality and watchful- 
ness over the affairs of my household for many 
years, it has been made easier and possible for 
me to have accumulated the property I now 
possess,” it is most appropriate that their chil- 
dren should inscribe the erection of the Wil- 
liams Residence Hall to the memory of their 
parents, John Marshall and Elizabeth C. Wil- 
liams. 


Minute of our Board of Trustees 
Accepting the Gift. 


The trustees of the Chicago Commons <Asso- 
ciation, having received from the family of the 
late John Marshall Williams the assurance of 
the gift of $12,000 to the building fund of Chi- 
cago Commons, gratefully accept the contribu- 
tion. In accordance with the wish of the don- 
ors, they agree to add to it the $8,000 which 
Mr. Williams personally contributed to the 
fund and with the $20,000 thus assured erect 
“The Williams Residence Hall” at Chicago 
Commons, In so doing they hereby place upon 
their records their grateful appreciation of the 
initiative and confidence given by Mr. Williams 
to the work of Chicago Commons when it was 
in its more experimental stage of development, 
thus assuring the permanency and equipment 
now well secured. This last act of his zeneros- 
ity was a fitting expression of his half cen- 
tury’s faith in Chicago and his deepening de- 
sire to promote the industrial peace, social 
unity and the moral and religious uplift of all 
its citizens. 

To his sons and daughters, Lucian M. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Isabella Williams Blaney, Mrs. 
Helen Williams Husser, Mrs. Jessie Williams 
Simmons, Mr. Nathan W. Williams and Mrs. 
Edith Williams Kirkwood, the trustees give 
this token of gratitude for the generous share 
of their father’s spirit which they have shown 
in giving $2,000 each for the completion of the 
residence hall bearing their family name and 
perpetuating their parents’ memory. 

To Mrs. John Marshall Williams they extend 
their heartfelt thanks for sharing her hus- 
band’s interest in the establishment of Chicago 
Commons and for assuring the continuance of 
his annual contribution toward the support of 
its work for the current year, 
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The Religious Opportunity of the 
Public School Teacher. 


BY PROF. H. W. THURSTON, CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

From the point of view of society, and from 
the point of view of the child himself, what is 
the task of the public school teacher? 

First, from the point of view of society. A 
comparison may be helpful to us. We think 
ourselves a civilized and progressive nation 
and China the opposite partly because in the 
United States we aim to discover and develop 
for the use of man all the natural resources of 
our great domain, while in China similar re- 
sources have remained for ages undeveloped. 

It is our national ambition to discover the lo- 
cation of all our treasures of soil, forest, mine, 
river, lake and climate, and to develop these 
resources to the utmost. Everything in nature 
must be so utilized as to contribute its maxi- 
mum to human welfare. A worthy ideal. is 
it not? 

TWENTY MILLION SCHOOL CHILDREN OUR UNDE- 
VELOPED RESOURCE. 

But the resources of this country are not 
confined to our so-called natural resources, 
Our 20,000,000 and more of children and young 
people are a part of our undeveloped resources 
also. And is it net here, as in the case of our 
natural resources, plainly to our social advan- 


tage to discover and develop every capability 
of heart, hand and head of every child? Krom 
the social point of view nothing less than this 
can satisfy us as an ideal for our educational 


system. Our nation needs the maximum power 
of service that now lies potential in every 
child. 

From the point of view of the children them- 
selves likewise comes the appeal for help that 
each individual may develop and outer-utter, 
express all there is of latent possibility in him. 
One child cannot realize and express himself 
With the same freedom through spoken and 
written language as another. The hammer 
and saw, the loom, the chisel, the brush, the 
needle, the clay, are media through which the 
soul of the child may often realize and express 
itself more genuinely than by the tongue or the 
pen. At bottom the need of each child is the 
same, it is “more life and fuller’ that he 
Wants, 

(HEIR RIGHT TO FULLER SELF EXPRESSION, 

It is because of late that we are coming 
more and more ciearly to see that many of our 
city children are living undeveloped lives, as 
Well as that society is losing the services of 


its undeveloped human resources, that sewing, 
woodwork, domestic science, drawing, mould- 
ing and music are being introduced into the 
schools. No one who has even the glimmer of 
what these means of development and expres- 
sion mean to the child himself can make the 
mistake of calling them “fads and frills.” 

As an illustration of the meaning of hand- 
work to a child, allow me to quote from the 
daily diary of one of the kindergarteners of 
last summer’s Vacation Schools. “We have 
planned along the children’s life this year aud 
toward this end have begun on doll-houses. 
Result: Absorption in work and ecstatic de- 
light when work is over; no one wants to play 
with his house; it is enough to behold it and 
satisfy the ego: ‘I have done this’.”. Are you 
not reminded by this account of the eestacy of 
kindergarten children over the ‘work of their 
own hands, of the Biblical account of creation 
which ascribes a similar feeling to the Creator 
of the universe? “And God saw everything 
that He had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” 

MORE ABUNDANT LIFE A RELIGIOUS IDEAL. 

From the two points of view—that of society 
as a whole, and that of the child himself—be 
he street gamin or the petted darling of a 
luxurious home—I have tried to say enough tu 
make it clear that the ideal of our educational 
leaders in trying to discover and develop all 
the potential resources of every child’s nature 
is, at bottom, a religious ideal; in fact, the 
same ideal that the Great Teacher used to de- 
scribe the purpose of His own life when He 
said: “I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
Surely, nothing less than this adequately ex- 
presses the religious opportunity of our public 
schools. 

RESPECTABILITY OF ALL SERVICE. 

A special phase of the social relation of man 
to man was emphasized in the Vacation 
Schools last summer. For some reason, due 
in part, surely, to the use made in the city 
press and by popular cartoonists of such words 
as “farmer” and “hay seed,” most children in 
the Vacation Schools have a genuine contempt 
for the farmer and his work. Invariably 
upon the early excursions, at sight of men 
upon market wagons or at work in the fields, 
a chorus of children would shout: “Oh, see 
the hayseed! Look at the hayseed! look at 
‘em!” 

In one school the nature study teacher based 
the work of the summer upon the farmer, his 
work, and the services he rendered to the 
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people in the cities. One result was that be- 
fore the summer was over some of the boys 
who at first despised the farmer were heard 
boasting to their companions that their parents 
used to live upon a farm. 


BEGETTING HONEST PRIDE IN PARENTS’ OCCUPATION. 


In another room in the same school, the 
teacher of drawing found that the pupils were 
in general from homes where the parents were 
engaged in useful occupations, but occupations 
of doubtful social respectability. For example, 
rag-dealers, stokers, shoemakers, washer- 
women, street laborers, barbers, peddlers, 
cooks, ete. Accordingly these occupations were 
chosen for drawing. One member of the class 
would pose in the attitude of a worker at some 
sketch. Incidentally the service of each occu- 
pation to society was discussed and approved. 
The tendency of such work is shown by the 
fact that instead of a reluctance to tell the 
occupations of parents, as is very often the 
ease, one little boy upon handing in his draw- 
ing of a shoemaker at his bench, straightened 
himself up to his full height and said, with 
pride, “My father is a cobbler.” 


Now, the attitude of these children of the 
city towards the work of the farmer, and the 
ideas of most of us which lead us to class cer- 
tain occupations as menial and others as of 
doubtful respectability are for the most part 
purely conventioal, and in the main inherited 
from a former economic and political period 
when the occupation a man followed brought 
, the man himself into a position of superiority 
or subordination to others. They have no 
place in a democracy. In a democracy the only 
question to ask about a man’s occupation is: 
What is its social significance? Is it socially 
helpful or harmful, and to what degree? The 
only person who needs to blush because of his 
occupation is he—whether tramp or millionaire 
—who in his own person, as distinct from the 
property to which he has a legal title, is doing 
nothing with hand or brain, of service to his 
fellow men. Is there any inherent reason why 
the occupation of the person who renders us 
service in the kitchen should be despised, 
while that of him who renders us service from 
the pulpit is honored? Is the occupation of a 
garbage collector, by which the waste material 
of a great city is eliminated and the health 
of thousands maintained, of itself any less 
honorable than that of a physician who helps 
us to keep the physiological processes of elim- 
ination in working order? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SPIRITUAL AT BOTTOM. 


Our industrial system in all its complexity 
of production and exchange of commodities 
and services, with its marvelous development 
of machines, motive power and consolidations 
of corporations is at bottom a spiritual thing, 
and can ultimately be justified only by demon- 
strating that it exists for the sole purpose of 
aiding men the more efficiently to render each 
other service. Any man or institution who 
cannot abide this test is condemned already. 
On the other hand, so far as any man or insti- 
tution is rendering service to his fellow men, 
he should have the support of his own self- 
respect and the encouragement of a cordial 
recognition by those whom he serves. 

A good example of the development both of 
self-respect and social appreciation is found in 
Colonel Waring’s experience with the street 
sweepers of New York. It will be remembered 
that he uniformed his men, organized them, in- 
spired them to efficiency, and cleaned the city, 
with the result that the death rate of the city 
was distinctly lowered. Colonel Waring made 
it an honor to be a street sweeper in New 
York and taught New Yorkers for the first time 
to appreciate their service. 


THE DIGGER AND THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. 


There was recently on exhibition in the Art 

Institute of Chicago a statue by a Chicago 
sculptor which breathes the spirit of what I 
am trying to say. The figure is that of a man 
bareheaded and naked to the waist, clad only 
in a pair of belted overalls and heavy boots, 
his right hand clasping the handle of a spade 
and his left hand holding his crumpled soft 
hat behind his left hip. And yet the figure is 
that of a self-respecting man, ready to look 
any man in the eye, conscious that with his 
spade he has helped to dig the Drainage Canal, 
which now draws off the insidious poison of 
typhoid fever from the drinking water of two 
millions of people. 
’ In another room at the Institute is a statue 
of John Harvard, the founder of Harvard Col- 
lege. As I stood before the statue of the 
“Digger,” I thought, here is a figure worthy to 
be placed beside that of the founder of a col- 
lege, for they stand upon the same platform 
of service to their fellow men. 

Booker T. Washington is teaching the whole 
negro race of the United States, and, in spite 
of ourselves, a part of the white race, too, 
that “no race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem.” 





Again, for the highest expression of the 
ideal in this matter of eur opinions about occu- 
pations, for the truest expression of the re- 
ligious opportunity of the public school in its 
economic teaching, we must go to the words 
of the Nazarene, “Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and 
whosoever will be chief among you let him be 
your servant.” 

So far as the public school teacher in connec- 
tion with geography, drawing, economic dis- 
cussion and his own treatment of persons en- 
gaged in various occupations can develop in 
his pupils the habit of looking upon any of 
those occupations which are of service to man 
as worthy of any man’s best efforts, and that 
the only disgrace in connection with a choice 
of occupations is to do nothing or something 
harmful to our fellow men, just so far is that 
teacher making use of a genuine religious as 
well as educational opportunity. 


OVERCOMING THE EVIL OF RACE ANTIPATHY WITH 
THE GOOD IN EACH NATIONALITY. 


Drawing once more upon my experience in 
the Vacation Schools, I wish to call attention 
to one more religious opportunity of the pub- 
lie schools, especially of large cities. Although 
the number of different nationalities in a single 
school went as high as eighteen, yet there 
were certain nationalities dominant in one 
school and other nationalities dominant in an- 
other school. This difference in nationality, 
especially between the members of different 
schools, was the cause of antagonism at times. 
It was impossible, for example, to take the 
Foster school, which had a large number of 
Russian Jews in it, on an excursion past a 
group of colored or Ituenan children without 
the words “sheeny,” “nigger,” “dago,” and 
“coon” being hurled back and forth with all 
the venom and sting in them that emphasis 
and intonation are capable of giving to words. 
One was constantly reminded of ancient Pales- 
tine, where the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans; and of our own North and South 
during the slavery agitation when the words 
“Yank” and “Rebel” were as effective nearly 
in the contest as infantry and artillery. Only 
when these words began to lose their sting 
could North and South begin to feel their unity 
and their common destiny. 

The attitude of these children towards each 
other is but the reflection of the feeling of 
their parents—of most of us. 

There are at least thirty different national- 
ities in Chicago, and the feeling of many of 
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these nationalities for each other is, at best, 
one of difference and misunderstanding. In 
no other place as in the public schools can 
these nationalities be made to feel that their 
differences are but sources of richer life to- 
gether, and that their likenesses are far more 
fundamental than their differences. Each na- 
tionality has brought with it for the possible 
enrichment of all social life in Chicago much 
that is lovely in the home, of economic worth 
in occupation, enjoyable in song, dance and 
game, beautiful in art, inspiring in tradition, 
poetry and history. 

An encouraging and appreciative receptivity 
for the best each nationality has to give to 
America should be developed in all national- 
ities, and, on the other hand, a self-respecting 
and generous rivalry in giving the best each 
has to all the others is equally necessary if 
municipal life is to be as rich, homogeneous 
and genuinely social as it ought to be. No 
American city can act as a unit in the great 
constructive work yet before it in building up 
a clean, healthy, cultured, beautiful and right- 
eous municipality unless all our nationalities 
feel their likenesses, their unity, more strongly 
than their differences. 

Every school in which several nationalities 
are found can do much to bring this about. 
This can be done by the personality of the 
teacher who shows by every word and act 
that all nationalities are alike to her, and sec- 
ondly, by encouraging each nationality to con- 
tribute the best it has of song, story, game, 
home customs and occupations to the life of 
the school. By these means both the self-re- 
spect of the giver and the appreciation of the 
receiver may be developed and a feeling of 
unity gradually substituted for one of antag- 
onism, jealousy and difference. 

By so doing the public school teacher will 
once more take advantage of a truly religious 
opportunity. 

What any city of diverse nationalities needs 
in order to work out a common municipal des- 
tiny is just what Paul said was necessary for 
a religious purpose: “For by one spirit are we 
all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free.” 
“THE MAN-NESS OF MEN VERSUS THE MEANNESS 

OF ME-ISM.” 

The same thought has been quaintly and 
forcibly expressed by a recent speaker before 
an assembly of workingmen, whom he was 
urging to lay aside race prejudices and work 
together for the accomplishment of high social 
purposes. “Boys, we must forget the ‘sheeny’- 
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ness of the Hebrew and the ‘dago’-ness of the 
Italian, yea, even the Irishness of the police- 
man must be forgotten in the man-ness of 
men. The meanness of me-ism must give place 
to the allness of we-ism, for only so can the 
Son of Man come to reign in righteousness.” 


The Rural Problem. 
RY KENYON Ll. BUTTERFIELD. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize 
those forces and agencies that are now at work 
for the upbuilding of rural life, and that seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to the solution of the 
farm problem. 

It may not be out of place to suggest, at the 
outset, that the farm problem has a somewhat 
distinctive character. In the first place, the 
city problem is one of congestion; the farm 
problem is one of isolation. This is puttirg 
the matter rather broadly, but it emphasizes 
the fundamental difference between the urban 
social need and the rural social need. There- 
fore, social theories and social institutions in- 
tended to apply to the rural situation must be 
constructed with reference to a need quite dif- 
ferent from the necessities that give rise to 
the well-known social movements of moderu 
city life. 

Another peculiarity of the farm problem is 
that the farming class is to a large degree so- 
cially separate from other classes; this fact is 
largely due to physical causes, but causes 
rather difficult to eradicate. Moreover, while 
among farmers themselves there are matly 
grades in respect to wealth, education, culture 
and capacity, these distinctions do not seem to 
produce equivalent social castes. Whether this 
fact is a cause for congratulation or not it is 
not necessary to discuss here, but it has no 
small importance to the student of rural social 
life. 

These suggestions have been thrown in 
merely to call attention to the peculiar char- 
acter of the farm problem, and we may now 
consider very briefly some of those movements 
that are apparently working toward the solu- 
tion of this rural problem. 

EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES. 

Just now the most interesting, because the 
most marked, movement along this line is the 
educational movement. It has its center of 
operation in the land-grant colleges, although 
they are by no means its sole exponents. Each 
state and territory has one of these colleges, 
either as a separate institution or as a part of 
the state university. A type of the separate 


college is the Michigan Agricultural College, 
the organic law of which provides that the 
college shall admit pupils from the rural 
schools. This college graduates students from 
its agricultural course who are admitted to the 
junior or possibly the senior class in the uni- 
versity. The College of Agriculture in Cornell 
University is a type of the second class of az- 
ricultural colleges, and advertises a course all 
the requirements of which are on a full uni- 
versity standard. Up to date the separate col- 
leges have graduated far more students than 
have the other class of institutions—that is, 
from agricultural courses. The total number 
of graduates from the agricultural courses ip 
all the land-grant colleges approximates 3.500. 
Of these, many are farmers and farm man- 
agers, a good many have become teachers avd 
experimenters in agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, agricultural editors, etc., 
and are thus seeking to solve some phase of 
the farm problem. The chief criticism of these 
colleges is that they have not sent out as inany 
practical farmers as they should have; and it 
certainly is desirable that more college-trained 
men may be found on our farms. But the col- 
leges have begun a good work in this direction. 
The agricultural courses are usually strong on 
the scientific and vocational side, fairly good 
on the cultural side, but weak on the social 
science. side. The elements of political econ- 
omy are usually taught, and in the universities 
opportunity is given to elect advanced courses 
in this subject, as well as in sociology and edu- 
cation. But so far as I can discover, no col- 
lege or university in America, except perhaps 
Chicago University, offers thorough-goipg 
courses in rural economies or rural sociology. 
The failure of the agricultural departments 
of the universities to attract students tend 
these institutions to establish special winte* 
courses for young farmers—courses usually 
very technical in character and addressed to 
those who wish to prepare themselves in a 
short time for better work in dairying, stock- 
breeding, etc. The plan has met with notable 
success, and is now in vogue in nearly all the 
land-grant institutions. Minnesota went a step 
further and established a school of azriculture, 
in connection with the university. The educa- 
tional standard of the school is of a secondary 
grade, although chief attention is paid to tech- 
nical lines. Several hundred students are in 
attendance, and it seems to demonstrate the 
possibilities of secondary education in agrienl- 
ture. In Alabama there is in each congres- 
sional district an agricultural school. Roughly 
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speaking, all this work may be grouped under 
the head of secondary agricultural education. 

So far as purely high-school work is con- 
cerned, there is little to report. Very few high 
schools in America offer any subjects, much 
less any courses, that supply work proper for 
special training for the farm, and as a matter 
of fact few high-school graduates do go to the 
farm. Township high-schools have been estab- 
lished in some states, notably in Indiana and 
Wisconsin. Similar in character are central 
schools, that have been tried in Ohio, the 
“Kingville plan” having acquired considerable 
reputation. For many years the transporta- 
tion of pupils to a central school has been 
practiced in Massachusetts, and not less than 
eighteen states now have laws permitting this 
plan. 

All these tendencies are in the direction of 
centralizing the rural schools, doing away with 
weak and small schools, enabling pupils to have 
the privileges of better teachers, more complete 
apparatus, and the inspiration of numbers. 


But so far as solving the farm problem is con- 
cerned, it seems clear enough that this move- 
ment will retard rather than promote rural ad- 
vancement, unless especial attention is paid 


in these central schools to a form of education 
suited to the boys and girls who are to find 
their life-work in agriculture. The spirit of 
rural life must permeate the schools sufficiently 
to show the youths the possibilities for a full 
life upon the farm. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


In primary school work the most significant 
movement in rural districts is the attempt to 
introduce nature-study. New York, through 
Cornell University, has easily taken the lead 
in this work so far as enterprise and quantity 
ot effort are concerned. Teachers are reached 
hy means of regular bulletins on nature-study 
topics, by personal correspondence, by expert 
instructors sent to teachers’ institutes and 
summer schools, by a summer school for teach- 
ers at the university, and by home reading 
courses. The children themselves are reached 
through illustrated leaflets, the formation of 
junior naturalists’ clubs composed of children, 
by circular and personal letters; they are also 
encouraged to make little gardens and to col- 
lect specimens. The purpose is to develop the 
powers of observation and the love of country 
life. Missouri has put nature-study and the 
elements of agriculture into the course of 
study for rural schools. Pennsylvania, Indi- 


ana, Illinois and Michigan have also accom- 
plished something along this line, while prac- 
tically every province in Canada makes this 
work a part of the school system. 


COLLEGE INSTITUTES. 


One of the most interesting phases of the 
agricultural educational movement 
under the head of college extension work. It 
had its rise thirty years ago in farmers’ insti- 
tutes, which are meetings of practical farmers 
and experts for the purpose of discussing 
topics relating to technical agriculture and 
farm life. At present nearly every state in the 
Union has these institutes. and many states 
make liberal appropriations from the state 
treasury for their support. New York, for in- 
stance, appropriates $20,000, and holds perhaps 
400 institutes each year, while the states of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois. Wisconsin and 
Minnesota each appropriate sums exceeding 
$10,000 per year for institutes. It is estimated 
that in 1898 not less than 2,000 institutes were 
held in this country, with a cost to the various 
states of $170.000. 

A more recent expression of this desire to 
carry some of the benefits of the college to the 
mass of the people is found in the establish- 
ment of reading courses for farmers. Pennsyl- 
vania began the movement in 1898, on the 
Chautauqua plan. At present New York has 
the most popular It is elementary 
work, the reading matter being prepared at 
Cornell and sent out from there to some 10,000 
farmers, who seem much pleased with this new 
opportunity for acquiring information. Penn- 
sylvania now offers some seventeen courses. 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Michigan and West Virginia have 
courses of this character more or less well de- 
veloped. 


comes 


course. 


The Federal government, by means of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the experiment 
station placed in every state and territory, is 
rendering a magnificent service to the Ameri- 
can farmer through careful scientific expevi- 
ment, as well as through an elaborate and 
widely extended system of publications de- 
signed to distribute the best attainable inform- 
ation of interest and value to the man who 
farms for a living. The bulletin mailing list 
of the experiment stations in the great agricul- 
tural states not infrequently reaches 30,000 or 
40,000, and ten or a dozen bulletins a year may 
be issued. So much for the forces of agricul- 
tural education. 
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FAIRS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

We now come to another movement which 
is usually without state aid of any kind 
—agricultural organizations. The earliest 
forms of these organizations were horticultural 
societies and agricultural fair associations. 
These still persist, and in some cases have 
some financial assistance from the state. Asso- 
ciations for business ends have become quite 
prominent during recent years. In the middle 
west at least there is in nearly every county 
a farmers’ mutual fire insurance company. 
Co-operative creameries are found in all the 
dairy states. Fruit growers, notably in the 
Chautauqua, New York, grape district and in 
California, have formed powerful and well- 
managed associations to attend to the sale of 
fruit. The breeders of improved live stock 
have grouped themselves into a multitude of 
associations whose centers of interest are par- 
ticular breeds of sheep, or cattle, or other stock. 

THE GRANGE. 

But perhaps the farmers’ organizations that 
are most significant are those of a_ general 
character, with obiects not so much financial 
and technical as educational and social. Pre- 
eminent among these is the Grange, organized 
in 1867. The Grange acquired large prestige 
in the middle seventies, embracing at one time 
three-quarters of a million members. After a 
period of decline it has again revived, and is 
to-day the strongest single farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the country, and practically the only one 
of national character. Education is its chief 
aim, and it works through the social, political, 
moral, intellectual and financial instincts of 
men and women. The local granges are com- 
posed of families, and offer an outlet and stim- 
ulus to the social desires. Public affairs are 
debated, legislation is urged upon congress and 
legislatures, parliamentary drill is practiced, 
and the political sentiment thrives—though 
everything of a partisan nature is strictly ta- 
booed. Subjects of general interest are on 
the program, and afford a mental stimulus. 
Morals are inculcated. Farm topics are con- 
sidered, and co-operative buying and fire in- 
surance are money-savers. The Grange is to- 
day a powerful factor in the rural situation, 
though strongest in the states east of Chicago 
and north of the Potomac. There are nearly 
5,000 subordinate granges in the country, with 
meetings usually twice a month. 

Other farmers’ organizations have had a 
large influence in shaping opinion and in culti- 
vating both individual initiative and the spirit 
of collective activity, such as the Farmers’ 


Clubs, the Farmers’ National Congress, the Pa- 
trons of Industry, the Farmers’ Alliance, etc. 
FACILITIES FOR COMMUNICATION. 

The material improvement going on in the 
country districts must not be overlooked, for 
it is having a most powerful influence upon the 
social and intellectual character of farm life 
and is tending to greatly simplify the farm 
problem. Rural free mail delivery, with its 
daily mail even now at the doors of several 
million farmers, induces the daily paper, the 
magazine, prompt and free letter writing. The 
electric car line. soon to be a network in many 
states, solve to some extent the road question. 
Telephones, now in ordinary use in thousands 
of farm houses, are perhaps there even more 
useful socially than in town. The farm press 
must, of course, come in for large acknowledg- 
ments of its influence upon the farm and the 
farmers. 

It would be distinctly unfair to the churches 
to omit them from this list, thought it does 
seem to be no more than the simple fact that 
they are in the country conserving elements 
rather than progressive factors. In the above 
category I have, however, tried to summarize 
with the utmost brevity those forces that now 
seem to be the dominant phenomena in the 
rural social situation. This brevity has cojn- 
pelled so light a treatment of each factor that 
I fear the real significance of the present 
movement may not be grasped. But it is some- 
thing more than mere hopefulness, I trust, that 
leads me to assert that these forces are pro- 
ducing the profoundest results upon farm life. 

SUMMARY OF NEXT STEPS. 

May I close by suggesting some of the 
greater needs of the present rural situation? 
They seem to me to be as follows: 

1. There is need for a. better trained leader- 
ship. This is no reflection upon the many 
strong, earnest men and women who are un- 
selfishly giving of their best thought and time 
for the help of their fellow-farmers, but refers 
rather to the fact that well-trained men and 
women, as leaders in farmers’ organizations, in 
school work. in church work, have an especially 
inviting field in the country. 

2. The farmers must be better organized. 
This is a supreme need, for it is only by their 
own efforts that our farmers are to work out 
their problem. Other agencies are important 
helps. but associated endeavor is the real test 
of power as well as its best training ground. 

3. Our entire system of agricultural educa- 
tion needs co-ordinating, not only in its mech- 
anism, but pre-eminently in its spirit and aim. 
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There must be in it all a distinct recognition 
of the actual need of the situation, less insist- 
ence upon accepted standards, and less aping 
of city courses. The vocational side of edinea- 
tion will need larger emphasis—not only teach- 
ing the art and science of agriculture, but 
teaching how, through the knowledge of the 
science and the intelligent practice of the art, 
the “complete life’ may be lived upon the 
farm. 

In addition to conforming primary and sec- 
ondary education to this ideal, there ought to 
be a recognition of college extension work as a 
legitimate and necessary phase of the educa- 
tional plan of the land-grant colleges. Corneii 
has established a Department of University 
Extension in Agriculture, and is but doing 
what must be done in every state. 

Then, too, the social sciences must be giveu 
vastly more attention in these land-grant co!- 
leges, so far as such sciences may apply to the 
rural problem. It is not surprising that the 
application of natural science to farming 
should have taken precedence, in these institu- 
tions. of the application of social science to the 
farmers. but the time has come for the second 
great movement to begin. 

4. And as a force binding together all -these 
agencies—inspiring them to new effort, broad- 
ening their scope, focusing their energies— 
there is needed some simple form of federated 
effort. so that the intelligent men and women 
of the farm, the country clergymen, the rural 
school-teachers, the country doctors, the agri- 
cultural educators and editors, and all other 
people really interested, may unite their ener- 
gies for a widespread, well-directed and per- 
sistent attempt to solve the American rural 
problem. 


First edition exhausted. Send $1.00 for new and 
enlarged edition. 
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A Word of Warning. 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Answer, now, 
You who at ease sit with uncalloused palms, 

Shall you with naught his meager days endow, 
But the mean measure of close counted alms? 


Without the giver (so the Poet saith) 
The gift is valueless, whate’er it cost. 

Go down into his lanes of dust and death 
Read in his face the message of the lost. 


And dare forget it as you leave him there, 
Slave of the cruel greed of humankind, 
Of his own degradation scarce aware, 
Numb from the shackle-weight on soul and mind. 


His faults untrellised by your moral height, 

A cumberer of the earth who knows no Heaven, 
Factor of hidden ills that breed to blight, 

A speck despised, yet of throne toppling leaven. 


Beware lest with fool’s courage you deny 
His right to sow beside you. Give him seed, 
Or you and yours, anhungered, by and by, 
Shall reap the harvest of his poison weed! 
—Lulu W. Mitchell. 


The Heart of Life. 


In the rear of a crowded wooden building in 
the most populous river-ward of Chicago, hard 
by a scavenger bex, is the garden of a tenement 
child. Some short sticks, supporting a single 
strand of rusty wire, serve to protect the spot 
from the careless passer-by. Within this tiny 
enclosure were to be seen two living plants. 
One is yellow and sad appearing, and reminds 
us of the faces of the “old” young children that 
look down upon us rather terribly from the fac- 
tory windows across the way. The other is a 
beautiful rich green, radiant with the spring- 
tide of life. Both are common onions! es 
A little thin-faced girl comes slowly down the 
rickety back stairs of the tenement and glanc- 
ing shyly at the intruder, bends over the plants 
and works the ground about them with a short 
stick. She is a fragile child and civilization 
seems to bear heavily upon her slight frame. 
A ray of sunlight struggling through the dark 
mass of buildings falls lovingly upon the gar- 
den and the child. She looks up and smiles a 
wonderful welcome. Behold! a vision of Para- 
dise in the heart of a manufacturing Hell! 

That vision lingers in memory eloquent with 
a strange pathos and a certain surging hope. 
Another child's garden is before me, and in the 
distance sweeps the blue grass woodland about 
the old Kentucky home. “Ole black mammy” 
is seated in the arbor nodding in the shadow 
of the cherry tree. <A lusty boy, with a mina- 
ture spade, is digging eagerly in a bed of bloom- 
ing pansies. 
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Why must the tenement child be starved for 
lack of sunlight and green fields and grow to 
womanhood as feeble and rickety as the back 
stairs she climbs to her dark and squalid home? 
Why must the planter’s child have more sun- 
light and fields and flowers than a thousand 
children could possibly use? What foolish ques- 
tions grown children ask—when they think! 


Social Movements in the Church 

Our readers who were impressed, as so many 
have been, with Mr. Royal Loren Melendy’s re- 
port of his saloon investigation in Chicago, will 
share our interest in the fruit his experience 
is bearing at New Castle, the Colorado mining 
town, where he is succeeding remarkably in 
his pastoral work. We reprint his appeal for 
its own sake and in hope of helping him and 
encouraging others: 

“Wide interest is being awakened among the 
Christian people of Colorado in an attempt that 
is being made to apply the social teachings of 
Jesus to the conditions of a small western min- 
ing camp. 

“It is in one sense an adaption of social set- 
tlement methods that have proved so success- 
ful among the industrial classes of our large 
cities to the needs of the mining camps. 

“The degrading social customs, the lack of 
home life, the spirit of reckless abandon which 
characterizes the youth and the irresponsible 
‘each man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost’ attitude of the older men, are factors 
in the environment of our young men. To rise 
above this environment, to develop out of it 
manly christian lives, demands a type of hero- 
ism unknown to the average christian youth. 

“The preaching of the gospel which is the 
‘power of God unto salvation’ must be accom- 
panied by an effort to better the social condi- 
tions. Individual regeneration should not be 
separated from social regeneration. fven 
though our little church is filled, yet the mass 
of the people will receive the gospel only when 
it is precipitated in the social solution. 

“The young man of the camp spends the 
hours of the day within the bowels of the 
earth. After his evening meal, he leaves his 
small, usually very unattractive, boarding 
house, and joins his fellows in the one center 
of their social life, the saloon. The “hail-fel- 
lowship-well met’ is there. ‘Club house,’ for 
such the saloons really are, are the one bright 
feature of his day. 

“Our plan is to provide a club house which 
shall be the center of a wholesome, uplifting so- 
cial life. Enclosed is the plan of the building 





which we had hoped to enter by January 1, 
1901. The ground floor will serve both for a 
gymnasium and an auditorium. It will be the 
best ventilated and largest auditorium in our 
community. The second floor, as the diagram 
indicates, will contain a reading, billiard and 
pool room, bath rooms and a general club 
room. There is no public library in oyr com- 
munity, either Sunday School, public school or 
town library. 

“These rooms must needs be cheery and at- 
tractive to become an effectual substitute for 
the social function of the saloon. Not only is 
there a club room in which men may play pool 
and billiards, a game room for the boys, a read- 
ing room in which the more intellectually in- 
clined may find mental recreation, but every 
effort will be made to occupy their time profit- 
ably. Experienced teachers will give instruc- 
tions in the following classes, some of which 
are now in successful operation: 

“Adults’ Class in English Literature, Young 
Men's Class in Athletics, Young Women’s Class 
in Athletics, Girls’ Classes in Sewing and Cook- 
ing, Young Women’s Class in Basket Weaving 
and Fancy Work, Boys’ Class in Civil Govern- 
ment. 

“A National Holiday lecture course has been 
instituted. 

“A graduate of the Chicago Commons Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training School. 
former resident of Chicago Commons Social 
Settlement, has offered to open a kindergarten 
for us if her mere living expenses are paid. 

“To make this work possible $1,500 will be 
necessary. At the last annual meeting of the 
Colorado Congregational Association a resolu- 
tion was passed commending this plan and $530 
was pledged by the ministers present. The 
building is an old hotel building partially do- 
nated by a business man of Denver. The $530 
pledged will only purchase the building and re- 
model it, not equip it with the necessary gygm- 
nastic apparatus and reading matter. The cur- 
rent expenses will be met by the people of New 
Castle. 

“We appeal to you and all christian men, be- 
lieving the experiment to be of far more than 
local importance. It is considered by the min- 
istry of Colorado to be a sort of ‘experimental 
Station’ for the development of some practical 
method of christian work among miners. We 
are in urgent need of funds, lest the winter sea- 
son pass and with it the host of magnificent op- 
portunities. A prompt as well as liberal return 
is earnestly sought.” 
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The Central Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Chicago is devoting three of its Mon- 
day noon lectures to “A Program of Practical 
Social Work for Christian Leaders,” whici is 
presented by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of 
the University of ‘Chicago, under the following 
suggestive headings: 

PERSONAL SERVICE. 

Biblical ideas of collective life—Aims and 
limitations of this course—Hints for a social 
programme of Christian leaders—Necessity of 
united thought and action—Futility of divided, 
individualistic effort—Utopian schemes avoided 
—Practical suggestions: 1. Plans for offering 
our religion to all the inhabitants of Chicago 
as the supreme end of sogial effort. 2. Personal 
ministry to the neglected; savings routes, home 
libraries, trained visitors. 3. A municipal or- 
ganization for rational and efficient co-opera- 
tion. 

PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND BETTERMENT. 

Personal service leads to community service. 
1. Concerted plans for promoting health—Chris- 
tian doctrine of the body—Co-operation with 
existing organs—Public baths and public com- 
fort stations—Small parks and playgrounds. 
2. Housing of the people. The house a spiritual 
factor—failure of individualism—voluntary as- 
sociation—legal aids—municipal agency. 3. 
Child-saving methods and co-operation with re- 
ligious organizations. 

THE RISE OF THE WORKING MAN. 

The Christian church and the aspirations of 
wage earners. Causes of alienation and hope 
of better understanding. Principles of the 
movement. 1. Necessity of fair understand- 
ing and true representation. 2. Emergencies in 
the lives of workingmen—Causes of anxiety. 3. 
Forms of community insurance. 4. Attitude of 
moral teachers to collective bargaining. 5. Le- 
gal enactment and the interest of the commun- 
ity. 6. Municipal government and administra- 
tion in relation to the spiritual progress of the 
people. 


Gleanings from the Settlements. 
INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION AT HULL 
HOUSE, 


The meeting of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, at Hull House, on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 13th, was an inspiring close of the 
series of meetings which the union held in Chi- 
eago. The auditorium was crowded, so that 
a large overflow meeting had to be provided 
for downstairs. Miss Jane Addams gave the 
first address, in which, after acknowledging the 
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part which the kindergarten had always played 
at Hull House, she said that the charge of 
the settlements to kindergartners is not to lim- 
it their work to the few years of kindergarten 
life, but to let the influence of the kindergarten 
reach through all life, and especially through 
industrial life, which to-day has so little joy 
in it. This she emphasized by comparing the 
gayety and delight in one’s work expressed in 
the folk industrial songs with the hopelessness 
in modern songs such as the “Song of the 
Sweat-shop,” by Moritz Rosenfeld. She thought 
Froebel would agree with her that a system of 
education which developed and made happy 
only two or three years of life, was a poor sys- 
tem. 

She was followed by Miss McDowell, of the 
University of Chicago settlement, who told 
about her experience as kindergartner at Hull 
House, and then her larger work in the settle- 
ment where she was kindergartner to the whole 
community. She also spoke of the importance 
of the growing of the kindergarten idea into 
all life. Her mothers’ meetings, where her po- 
sition would naturally be one of leadership, she 
has successfully turned into a woman's club, 
which has, through the suggestion of one of its 
members, been able to provide public baths for 
the neighborhood, and has initiated a move- 
ment for improvement in many lines. 

The meeting closed with some songs by the 
pupils of the Hull House music school, who 
sang several early labor songs, and by way of 
contrast, the song of the sweat-shop as it has 
been set to music by Miss Eleanor Smith. 

THE HARTFORD SETTLEMENT, AS SEEN BY A GIRL 
NEIGHBOR. 

The following extracts are from a paper 
which won the prize in a competition among 
the neighboring children for the best descrip- 
tion of the social settlement in Hartford, Conn. 
It was written by a girl of twelve years and 
is interesting as a report of the work the set- 
tlement is doing as well as for the idea it gives 
as to how this settlement is regarded by the 
children who come to it. 

The Settlement is at No. 6 North street. It is 
quite a large building, and it contains many 
rooms. Miss Jones is the head lady. It is 
ealled the Social Settlement. Miss Jones is very 
kind to us. She likes to have children helong 
to clubs. A new pbuilding was added to the old 
one, which contains five bedrooms, one dining- 
room, and a kitchen which is very large. The 
rooms of the old building are used for clubs. 
The names of the rooms of the old building are, 
play-room, library, reading room and parlor. 


The playroom is up one flight of stairs on the 
left hand side, the library is on the right hand 
side of the playroom, the reading room is on 
the right hand side and the parlor is on the 
right hand side as soon as you come in. The 
clubroom is on the left hand side. 

There are many clubs going on evenings. 
Some young men joined a club, which was 
named Charter Oak. They are very polite to 
the little ones, and therefore they ought to 
thank them very much. 

Some of the clubs that go on evenings are 
Merry Twenty, Debating, and many others 
which I cannot name. The Merry Twenty, con- 
taining twenty girls, is in the front room. It 
is a very nice club, and is ruled by Miss Den- 
ham. They play games, bring some work to 
sew on, and do many other things. 

Last year Miss Jones gave them a piece to 
act, called Cinderella drill. They practiced it, 
and when they acted, they did it very nice. 
Many people were invited, and they thought 
they acted fine. 

The gymnasium is a room which the boys are 
very fond of. It is arranged very nice. There 
is a punching bag which the boys enjoy very 
much. There are different boys which join the 
same kind of club, but they have it different 
nights. Miss Jones invites men to keep them 
in company while they play. 

Miss Brigham is our cooking teacher. The 
girls have made many things in cooking. Some 
of them are apple sauce, baked apples, mash 
potatoes, potato soup, sponge and ginger cakes, 
orange shortcake and many other things. We 
will have twelve lessons altogether. We 
thought we would not like to take lessons for 
nothing, so we pay 10 cents each. We ail liked 
Miss Brigham very much and we thank Miss 
Brigham for teaching us the way to cook. 
We thank Mr. Thomson very much for giving 
the cooking, and we also thank Miss Jones for 
giving us her lovely large kitchen and stove 
to cook on. 

Last year Miss Jones took about forty girls 
and boys out to Buckland. She spent the sum- 
mer there with the children she invited; five 
or six children would stay out there for a week 
at a time. As soon as we came we were 
brought in to the grocer to see how much we 
weighed. We all had lovely times out there. 
We used to blow bubbles, go out rowing, and 
do many other things. We went out to the 
Laurel Park, and we saw all kinds of animals 
and went on the merry-go-round. 

One day Miss Jones went into Hartford from 
Happy Cottage. A conductor who was on the 





car with Miss Jones was very kind and gave 
her a dollar. 

He gave the dollar so that the children who 
were out there that week and the ones that 
came later could go out to the Laurel Park. 
The children were pleased and they all wrote 
letters to him, and he passed by on his car. 
Miss Jones and all the children thanked him 
very much. 

When our week was up and we had to go 
home, we went to the grocer’s to weigh our- 
selves, to see the number of pounds we gained. 
All had separate rooms which had different 
names. One ‘was “red room,” in which most of 
the things are red, another was blue and most 
of the things are blue, and the other is yellow 
and most of the things in that are yellow. We 
each had separate beds which we liked very 
much. We were sorry to leave, for we liked 
it very much. It is a lovely place. 

I will now tell you about the new bath tub 
which is going to be put in where the dolls and 
dolls’ dishes used to be kept. One day Miss 
Jones told some ladies how lovely it would be 
if a bath tub could be put in, so that the peo- 
ple who have no bath tub at home could come 
and bathe themselves, because no families 
have bath tubs and when they go to take a 
bath it costs fifteen cents for each person, 
which makes a great deal if the family is large. 

Miss Burr started it by writing about it in 
The Hartford Times, and she gave the first 
money, and the King’s Daughters also sent 
some money. One day an old gentleman came 
in and handed Miss Jones twenty dollars and 
would not tell her his name, because he thought 
she might put it in the papers and he did not 
like to have it in. Miss Jones has almost 
enough money. She wishes to have the water 
heated by gas, so that the hot water may be 
used whenever it is needed and they can have 
as many baths as they want. 

Dear friends, I am telling you about the Set- 
tlement to give you an idea how lovely it is 
to belong to clubs and come to the Settlement. 

Dora Levine. 

The New York University Settlement fur: 
nished one of its best trained residents, Mr. 
Francis H. McLean, to head the charity or- 
ganization movement in Montreal, Canada. The 
strong start given the society in this conserva- 
tive city has been due not only to the remark- 
ably influential initiative it received a year ago, 
but quite as much to the level-headed, tactful 


and business-like administration of its first sec- 
retary. 
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Hull House, Chicago, has had the deserved 
distinction of entertaining Peter Kropotkin, 
formerly Prince of the Russian nobility, sec- 
retary of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Russia, and now exiled from all that a man 
holds dear for the sake of his political convic- 
tions. Thus again the calm, courageous spirit 
of this justice-loving group has commanded a 
respectful hearing for an unpopular, perse- 
cuted, misunderstood, yet “visionary” social 
ideal, whose misnomer is as unfortunate as its 
idealism is high. 


WESTMINSTER HOUSE AND THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, 


A meeting of the Wes.iern New York Branch 
of College Women will be held at Westminster 
House, Buffalo, in May. The aim is to excite 
a deeper interest and more hearty co-operation 
in settlement work among college women. 
Prominent settlement workers will address the 
meeting. Miss Louise Montgomery, head work- 
er of Welcome Hall, and Mrs. Marion Otis Por- 
ter, resident of Westminster House, are in 
charge of the meeting. 


The Westminster House Men’s Club have 
purchased and fitted up a very commodious 
Club House near the settlement, which prom- 
ises to be a very strong influence in the com- 
munity. 

Westminster House Social Settlements, at 424 
Adams street, Buffalo, N. Y., will be open from 
May first to November first, for the accommo- 
dation of settlement workers, men and women, 
and their friends, visiting the Pan-American 
Exposition. A list of other accommodations of 
varied prices will be kept for the convenience 
of those arriving at the settlement when the 
rooms are occupied. Street cars, two blocks 
from the residence, running without transfer 
directly to the exposition; a telephone and a 


_ Messenger call-bell will facilitate transporta- 


tion and communication. 


Lodging and breakfast will be furnished for 
one dollar. A reference will be required from 
guests. 

Street car lines from stations to Westminster 
House: N. Y. Central—Jefferson street cars. 
Erie—Jefferson street cars. Lehigh Valley— 
Sycamore street cars. Lackawanna—Main 
street cars, transferring to Broadway cars. 

All communications should be addressed to 


Emily S. Holmes, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 424 Adams street. 
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EDITORIAL. 








The noble gift of the Williams Residence Hall 
is even more encouraging in coming from those 
whose filial devotion prompts them to seek the 
perpetuation of their parents’ memory than it 
would have been as the bequest of him whose 
name it is to bear. His far-sighted faith in 
the work had already borne its first fruits in 
the co-operation of those who joined him in 
starting the building fund. His children’s con- 
fidence in the permanency and value of Chi- 
cago Commons, betokened in their memorial 
gift. will go far toward giving it an esta)- 
lished place among the vital causes which Chi- 
cago will do more to maintain and develop. The 
faith and sacrifice to initiate and sustain the 
Commons work in the trying experimental 
stage of its first five years were even more gen- 
erx.ccly invested by those outside of the city 
than by those who were near enough its com- 
mex problems to be overwhelmed by the multi- 
precy of their demands. By thus broadly re- 
sm'ding to the couniry-wide appeal, which the 
ecamopolitan situation in Chicago fairly war- 
reurs, our vutside friends have “built better 
than they knew” mm uwelping to arouse and focus 
the rapidly rising social and civic conscious- 
ness of Chicago, which makes its future bright 
with the promise and potency of assured and 
trimmphant progress, 

Chicago’s Lead in Municipal Politics. 

No more hopeful sign appears on the horizon 
of municipal politics in America than is shown 
by the aldermanic election this spring in Chi- 
cago. While the tendency in other great cities 
has been to invest in the Mayor the power 
belonging to the City Council, in distrust of 
the people’s moral capacity for representative 
government, in Chicago the Municipal Voters’ 
League has demonstrated the wisdom and 
safety of making a stand for good government 
on the integrity and civie patriotism of the great 
majority of the people. The League has, there- 
fore, strictly confined its efforts to helping the 


party organizations to nominate and the public 
to elect honest and capable men as aldermen, 

The spirit, courage, ability and patriotic self- 
sacrifice invested by its executive committee 
in leading the many forlorn hopes against ap- 
parently overwhelming forces of corruption, 
lined up for the traction franchise issues, were 
amply rewarded by the election of twenty 
nominees, endorsed as first choice, and five who 
were ratified as second choice, only ten candi- 
dates being elected who did not receive the out- 
speken approval of the League. The defeat of 
some of the most desperately bad characters 
that have ever disgraced the City Council was 
as triumphant as in some cases it was unex- 
pected. Before the League began its most prac- 
tically efficient service 58 of the 68 aldermen 
were known as suspicious characters and were 
powerfully organized in the prosecution of pri- 
vate interests through public legislation. This 
year 44 of 70 aldermen have signed the Munici- 
pat Voters’ League pledge and proved their 
fealty to it right loyally, on the very first oe- 
casion, by effecting the non-partisan organiza- 
tion of the Council committees by the appoint- 
ment of the very best men in the Council to 
all the important positions of public trust. 


Help Punish Destoyers of Young Girls. 

The commercial traffic in the flesh and souls 
of young girls was forced upon our credence 
by the most unmistakable evidence during the 
past month. <A fatherless girl of seventeen 
years, whose girlhood had grown up through 
our Sunday-school, church membership and 
Club lifé, applied for the “heme more than 
wages” advertised in return for “the care of 
an old lady.” For tive days in the house of 
this vile old *“mother’ 
attractive prey of as infamous a conspiracy as 
was ever thwarted before coming to the light 
of the police court. The rescue came only an 
hour before it would have been too late, through 
the alert courage and cool determination of the 


procuress, she was the 


associate pastor of the Tabernacle church, the 
Rey. Henry J. Condit. Warned by a brave 
woman, Who lost her position to inform us of 
the child's danger, he gained access to the den 
by strategy that sycceeded almost by force. 
Then in swift succession followed the escape 
of the innocent, the arrest of the guilty, the 
scene in the police court, where the hard old 
hag, driven at bay, turned upon her accusers 
to vilify their characters; the masterful prose- 
cution by a volunteer neighborhood lawyer, the 
holding of the accused in too heavy bail to al- 
low her liberation; the finding of a “true bill” 
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by the grand jury, and the identification and 
pursuit of other accomplices—all surely lead- 
ing to what can hardly fail to be an exemplary 
conviction and sentence to the full penalty of 
years in prison for “enticement.” 

In this case we propose to prosecute to the 
bitter end every one implicated at whatever 
cost. Who will help us bear the expense of 
court reporter, Pinkerton detectives and the 
poor child’s safekeeping from kidnapping? We 
desperately need $100 at once to see justice 
done, not only to save this one girl, but many 
another unprotected innocent from the multi- 
tude that are publicly trapped and never res- 
cued. 


Ghe Month at Chicago Commons. 
The election of Mr. John F. Smulski as alder- 
man of our 17th Ward culmintes the first real 
triumph in ward politics in which Chicago 
Commons has had a share. Our part in this 
significant achievement was principally con- 
cerned with his nomination, which we noted in 
the last number of The Commons. His can- 
vass was very effectively directed by the al- 
derman himself, assisted by the better lead- 
ers of the Republican party in the ward. It 
consisted for the most part in house to house 
work and little group meetings informally held 
in residences and small halls, with only one 


ALDERMAN SMULSKI. 


Mass meeting, which was addressed by John 
Maynard Harlan and the warden of the Com- 
mous, The Scandinavian and Polish voters 
happily coalesced for the first time within the 
hew ward limits, giving him the unprecedented 
majority of 1,289 over his competitor, a lead 
of 1,075 over the head of his own ticket and 
also 467 votes more than were cast for Mayor 
Harrison in this naturally Democratic ward. 


The Municipal Voters’ League of the city ren- 
dered invaluable assistance in this as in many 
other wards by its endorsement of the candi- 
date, and the newspaper and platform support 
in the campaign. We sum up its achievement 
in our editorial column. 


Ghe Men’s Community Club. 

The new building is rallying men to all 
branches of the settlement work. In the course 
of a month hundreds are included in the at- 
tendances upon the various occasions which in- 
terest them. Their strong tendency to unify 
their organizations and class interests is most 
promising. The members of the Municipal Club 
and the Neighborhood League have united to 
form one strong social and civic organization, 
which has most auspiciously entered upon a 
eareer of wide influence and usefulness under 
the name of “The Community Club in the 17th 
Ward.” Its object is “to foster personal fellow- 
ship, to promote the cause of social unity, to 
inspire civic patriotism and encourage co-oper- 
ation for the betterment of municipal condi- 
tions.” To its membership, which includes at 
the start 75 men, “any male resident of this 
community above the age of twenty years 
may be eligible.’ The Club is to be strictly 
non-partisan and non-sectarian. At the initial 
banquet, which was beautifully served by the 
Chicago Commons Woman’s Club, prominent 
representatives of different nationalities, par- 
ties and faiths vied with each other in appre- 
ciative tributes to the value of the common 
ground and unifying spirit furnished by the 
settlement. An Irish-American Democrat, who 
refused to run for alderman in opposition to 
so good a candidate as the Polish-Republican 
who was elected, declared that before the high- 
er ideal of ward politics had been lifted by the 
Commons, no decent man could take interest 
in them without strong suspicion of his dis- 
honesty. A prominent member of the neighbor- 
ing Catholic church, in a rousing speech, full 
of eloquence and feeling, expressed the grati- 
tude of the community “for this one place 
where a man is received as a man no matter 
at what altar he worships.” Alderman Smulski, 
in applying for membership, spoke of the honor 
and help it would be to him to belong to the 
Community Club, and invited its members 
to freely co-operate with him in promoting the 
interests of the ward and the city, especially 
in getting the people to lodge their complaints 
and suggestions at the public aldermanic of- 
fice, which he is about to establish at the cen- 
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ter of the ward. He closed his speech by offer- 
ing the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, by the members of the “Community 
Club,” in meeting assembled, that the heart- 
felt thanks of the community be extended to 
the sons and daughters of the late John Mar- 
shall Williams for their magnificent gift of the 
“Williams Residence Hall,” a gift which will 
tend to elevate, educate and ennoble our com- 
munity and immortalize the memory of the 
donors in the hearts of the many who will share 
the home-spirit of this social and civic center 
for all our people. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of this resolu 
tion be engrossed and sent to the members of 
the family of the late John Marshall Williams. 

The investment of the $10,000 in the erection 
of a Men’s Club House for the social head- 
quarters of the working manhood of this great 
industrial population will pay ample dividends 
in honest politics, fraternal industrial relations 
and social unification. The lot adjoining the 
new building on the south, which was secured 
to us by the late J. M. Williams, awaits the 
patriotic enterprise of our manufacturing cor- 
porations and business men, in co-operation 
with the rank and file of the high-class work- 
ingmen and merchants of this district. 


Our Loom At Work. 


By the co-operation of our many friends far 
and near at last our loom is here, and after, 
several hours of hard work with an experienced 
weaver, it was set up and made ready for use. 
According to some of our Swedish neighbors 
who have spent many hours at looms in their 
own country, it is very complete, and we think 
it quite an ornamental as well as useful piece 
of furniture. It is called the Eureka Hand- 
shuttle Loom, and we believe it will prove to 
be all that its name implies. The first after- 
noon it was put to use was in one of our 
Mother's Meetings, and to many of the women 
who were masters of the art of weaving and 
who were at once installed as teachers, there 
came the joy that has come some time in our 
lives to every one of us, of knowing how to do 
something that was really of use to others. 
We had been preparing rags for rugs for some 
time, so we were all ready to begin our 
weaving, and before the first afternoon was 
over four or five women came asking if they 
couldn’t bring their own rags and weave in 
between our meetings. One woman said she 


had had rags for years that her mother had 
given her ready to be woven, but had never had 
money enough to have them woven. Now she 
“an weave them herself, the cost in money be- 
ing only the price of the warp. The interest of 
the children, who watch through the windows, 
and the girls and boys who come into the clubs 
is intense. Something that really goes always © 
holds their interest. Not the least in import- 
ance is the class of visitors who are more or 
less skeptical about our work in general, who 7 
show new interest to find something “really 
practical,” as they say. And truly some of our 
rugs are beautiful, as well as useful. Perhaps 
some of these days, when we become more ex- 
pert, you will want to send for one and see for 
yourselves. 
NOW FOR OUR SUMMER OUTINGS. 

We have begun to make garden at the old 
camp ground near Elgin, which is again at our 
disposal for the Chicago Commons camp for 
boys and girls. Mr. Henry F. Burt, the resi- 
dent in charge of the boys’ work, who so ef- 
ficiently heads both its summer and winter © 
administration, will live at camp all summer 
with other residents assigned to this service. 
Already the winter-worn little folks are long- 
ingly looking towards the “green pastures and 
still waters,” which they hope will be theirs 
for two whole weeks. But we must be assured 
in advance this year of the $500 or $600 which 
it will cost to give no less than two hundred 
boys and girls a fortnight’s camp life during | 
the summer. In addition to this we need as 
much more of an outing fund as we can get to 
let the thousand or more of people, who looked — 
to us last summer for about the only glimpse 
of nature they got, out for a day or even a few © 
hours from their pent-up homes and shops. 

Our Progressive Club for young women is 
again planning to rent, at their own cost, the ™ 
cottage at Michigan City, which it occu- 
pied last year, but they greatly need a little 
help to pay the passage and board of those’ 
who most need the rest and are least able to 
meet their own expense. 

Who that is planning a summer vacation can 
afford not to include in the provision for it 
some share in God’s fresh air and bright sun-— 
light for another who would not otherwise 
get it? 

Cottage to Rent at Macatawa, Mich. 
Lake Front. Seven Rooms, Accommodation for 
Seven or Eight. Address ‘‘Cottage,”” care Chicago¥ 
Commons, Chicago, II] 








